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Lincoln, and I can only say that, during the period when
the result of the election was a subject of thought, he gave
no intimation in the conversations that I had with him that
the element of doubt as to the result existed in his mind.

From what has been said, the inference may be drawn
that Mr. Johnson came to the Vice-Presidency in the absence
of any considerable degree of confidence on the part of the
Republican Party, although there were no manifestations
of serious doubt as to his fitness for the place, or as to his
fidelity to the principles of the party.

The incidents of the inauguration of Mr. Johnson in the
Senate Chamber, and especially his speech on the occasion,
which was directed, apparently, to the diplomatic corps, ex-
cited apprehensions in those who were present, and the con-
fidence of the country was diminished materially concerning
his qualifications for the office to which he had been elected.
Without delay these apprehensions circulated widely, and
they were deepened in the public mind by the assassination
of Mr. Lincoln and the elevation of Mr. Johnson to the
Presidency.

The public confidence received a further serious shock by
his proclamation of May 29, 1865, for the organization of a
State government in North Carolina. That proclamation
contained provisions in harmony with what has been set
forth in this paper concerning the political principles of Mr.
Johnson. First of all, he limited the franchise to persons
" qualified as prescribed by the constitution and laws of the
State of North Carolina in force immediately before the
20th day of May, 1861, the date of the so-called Ordinance
of Secession. This provision was a limitation of the suf-
ifrage, and it excluded necessarily the negro population of
the State. It was also a recognition of the right of the State
to reappear as a State in the Union. It was, indeed, an early
assertion of the phrase which afterwards became controlling